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My Valentine to You 


F IT were possible for me to do so I should like very much to send 
every boy and girl who reads Wee WispoM a lovely personal valen- 
tine, one saying, ‘I love you.” This would be such a colossal task that it 


might even burden Uncle Sam’s mail service, so I am contenting myself 


with making this February number of WEE Wispom really and truly 
a valentine. From the front cover, with its candy box full of adorable 
cocker spaniel puppy, to the very last page it expresses the spirit of Saint 
Valentine’s Day. 

In the very first story, “The Prize Valentine,” two little girls, Jill and 
Annette, let the message of Saint Valentine’s Day fill their hearts with 
love and wipe out their ugly feelings. 

Before the next story ends, Sam No Quit is going to help Karen find 
a kind heart under an Indian’s blankets. 

Georgia Tucker Smith had a wonderful time writing “A Valentine 
Mystery” for you, and Mildred Gatlin Weber had just as much fun 
drawing the pictures. I am sure you will like the story. 

I especially like “Hand Picked.” You will understand why when you 
read it. ‘Jesus Grew in Love” is very appropriate for our “valentine 
number.” 

The Spartans were too busy saving the Roost to send you a valentine 
greeting, but I am sure you would miss the the Roost as much as they 
would if Mr. Harrison had had it torn down. 

You will love the old grandmother who got such a happy surprise 
on Saint Valentine’s Day. 

February is filled with good “remembrance” days, among them the 
birthdays of two great Americans, George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln. We have called your attention to one of them in the poem 
“When Lincoln Was a Little Boy.’ It reminds me of the verse 

“Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean 
And the pleasant land.” 


I might add that little deeds of kindness make a godlike man. 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6. 
Mo. Entered as second-class matter Aug. 8, 1893, at the post office at Kansas City, Mo., under the 
act of Mar. 3, 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, 
act of Oct. 3, 1917, authorized Oct. 27, 1922. 

Editor: Jane Palmer, Associate Editor: Anna Thompson. 

Unity School publishes Unity, Weekly Unity, Good Business, Daily Word, Progress, and Wre 
Wispom. All of these magazines may be obtained from Unity School and from Unity centers, Sub- 
scription price of all magazines, $1 a year. Single copies; Weekly Unity, 5 cents; all others, 15 cents 
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Little Boy 


By Nona Sherill 


When Lincoln was a little boy 
Once on a time, like me, 

I wonder if he ever dreamed 
How great he’d grow to be? 


Mother says that he was kind 
And generous and good; 

He helped his father plow and plant 
And carried in the wood. 


He carried water from the spring 
And helped his mother too; 

There was not anything too small 
Nor hard for him to do. 


Mother says it’s little things 
Done with a loving heart 

That makes a person truly great 

Right from the very start. 
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“The Frisky Four are invited 
over to my place,” said Billy. 


te 


Valentine 


By Nell Goodale Price 
Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 


ANNETTE shuffled her feet in the snow and 
looked anxiously at Jill. 

“I owe you an apology,” she said finally. 
“Billy says he is the one that broke my pen- 
knife. He wanted to pry open his pencil box, and 
he took the knife off my desk while I was at the 
blackboard.” 

“That’s right!’ exclaimed Billy. ““And just as 
the blade snapped in two Miss Orr asked me 
to put up the maps. That kept me busy until after 
school was out. I didn’t have a chance to tell 
Annette about the knife until today. But I have 
let her have the pick of my marbles, so every- 
thing is hunky-dory.” Then noticing the dark 
frown on Jill's face, Billy added quickly, “Or 
is it?” 

As Jill made no reply but just stood staring, 
her mouth in a hard straight line, Annette said 
wistfully: “I’m sorry I blamed you for it, Jill. I 
didn’t know anyone but you had used my knife.” 

“Well, I told you I didn’t break it, and you 
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should have believed me,” retorted Jill indig- 
nantly. 

“I know it,” replied Annette. “I made a mis- 
take, and I wish like everything I hadn’t.” 

“Good enough! Now let’s forget it,” grinned 
Billy—a nice big friendly grin. “Come on over 
to my house and have a look at my valentines. I 
made them all myself and everyone that isn’t a 
humdinger is a dilly-dally superduper. Dave is 
coming over as soon as he gets the snow shoveled 
off the walks at his house.” 

“Oh, that will be fun!’ cried Annette. Come 
on, Jill.” She thrust her arm through Jill’s as 
she spoke, but Jill pulled away from her and went 
running down the street to her home. 

As she sped along the wind blew great fat 
snowflakes in her face. A low-hanging branch 
slyly emptied its load of snow onto her shoulders, 
and the little snowbirds feeding near the walk 
scolded her roundly as they scattered at her ap- 
proach. 
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. cookies. Jill felt lonely and left 


But Jill, who usually took a deep joy in these 
things, did not even notice them. Her mind was 
too full of the thought that Annette, who had 
been her chum ever since they started to school, 
had blamed her falsely and doubted her word. 
And instead of getting rid of the troubling 
thought by thinking of Annette’s frank apology, 
Jill kept going over and over it until a big lump 
came into her throat. 

Jill went straight to her room when she reached 
home and took a big pasteboard box down from 
the top shelf in her closet. In it were valentines 
she had bought at the ten-cent store to give to 
her classmates at school. For her most particular 
friends there were several tissue-paper-wrapped 
packages containing little gifts. She had lovingly 
written gay little verses for them. 

Jill untied the ribbons that bound one of these 
and took out a pink, satin, heart-shaped case 
which held a dainty handkerchief. This was the 
valentine she had intended to give Annette. 

“But she isn’t going to get it,” said Jill grimly. 

She took the card on which she had written a 
verse and Annette’s name and painstakingly 
erased the word Annette. She wrote in its place 
Elsie Moore. 


“Elsie is a new girl, and it will make her feel 
good and not so lonely to get a fancy valentine 
like this,” said Jill, as she rewrapped the handker- 
chief case and put it back in the box. “I don’t 
expect the prize our teacher is 
going to give for the best valen- 
tine will be much nicer.” 

Then Jill didn’t know what 
to do with herself. Her Satur- 
day afternoons were free for 
play, and she always spent them 
with Annette, Billy, and Dave. 
They called themselves the 
“Frisky Four” and were like a 
club. This very minute the 
others were probably laughing 
over Billy’s valentines—he al- 
ways made funny ones—and 
eating his mother’s good raisin 


out. 

“And it’s all Annette’s fault,” 
she declared. 

It was a long, long after- 
noon. It finally came to an 
end, but not until the lump in 
her throat had doubled in size. 


Jill glanced at Annette. 


She went to the kitchen to help her mother pre- 
pare the evening meal and found her taking a 
spice cake out of the oven. 
“Your favorite dessert, Jill,’ smiled Mother. 
“Oh, yum-yummy!” exclaimed Jill, sniffing the 
spicy odor of the baking but when she sat down 


to the supper table later on she was hardly able- 


to swallow a morsel of the delicious cake. 

Jill helped with the dishes and then went to 
bed. She lay staring into the darkness, wondering 
what Annette was doing. She did not sleep well 
that night, and she arose the next morning pale 
and listless and feeling almost too tired to take 
the long walk to Sunday school. 

Annette was already there when Jill reached 
the classroom and beside her was a vacant seat. 
She gave Jill a welcoming smile and a quick little 
nod that said she had saved the vacant place for 
her. Jill scarcely looked at her and sat down by 
Elsie Moore. 

When Sunday school was over she went off 
with Elsie without even a glance at Annette. 

“Aren’t you and Annette chums any longer?” 
asked Elsie curiously. 

“No. She blamed me for something I didn’t do 
and then doubted my word when I said I didn’t,” 
said Jill. 

“Well, I’m sure she’s sorry, she looked so dis- 
appointed when you didn’t sit beside her. She’ll 
probably tell you so, and then everything will be 
all right again,” said Elsie, “if 
you'll just give her a chance.” 

Jill suddenly stopped in her 
tracks. “I’m leaving you here,” 
she said abruptly. “Good-by!” 
She crossed the street in the 
middle of the block leaving 
Elsie wondering what she had 
said that had annoyed her. 

The next evening as soon as 
school was out Billy and Dave 
joined Jill to tell her a piece of 
good news. 

“My uncle sent me a bob- 
sled,’” Dave announced joyfully. 
“The Frisky Four is to meet at 
my house in twenty minutes, 
and then we'll go to Jumbo Hill 
and try it out. The sledding is 
just about perfect now.” 


Coasting down Jumbo Hill 
was what Jill called good fun. 
She was about to say she would 
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be at Dave's home on time 
when Annette came dashing up, 
her yellow curls flying and her 
cheeks pink. ~ 

“All ready for Jumbo Hill!” 
Annette shouted. 

Jill’s face fell. “I’m Sorry I 
can’t go,” she said. “I’m going 
to take Elsie Moore home with 
me to see my valentines.” 

“Bring Elsie along and we'll 
give her a ride,” Dave sug- 
gested, but Jill shook her head. 

“O. K.! O. K.!” Billy flapped 
a mittened hand impatiently. 
“Hold a grudge forever if you 
want to, and see how much fun 
you have.” 


Elsie was glad to go home 
with Jill. She had been very 
lonely since she came to Gales- 
burg and it seemed good to have 
found a friend at last. 

Jill spread her valentines out 
on the dining-room table and 
tried to forget the tight feeling 
that came into her throat when 
she thought of the other three 
members of the Frisky Four 
coasting down Jumbo Hill. Elsie 
looked at the valentines to her 
heart’s content. Then Jill sug- 
gested that they use some mate- 
rial she had and make valen- 
tines for the children in their 
neighborhood who might not 
otherwise receive any. 

Jill went upstairs to her room 
and brought down an assort- 
ment of materials and then 
went into the living room to 
get the big scissors from her 
mother’s sewing basket. There, 
lying across the back of a chair, 
was the new pink pinafore that 
her mother had just finished. 

Jill immediately put on her 
new pinafore, and as she did so 
she was reminded that An- 
nette’s mother was making An- 
nette a green one. The girls had 
planned to wear them for the 
first time on Saint Valentine’s 
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Day. How pretty the pink and 
green would have looked to- 
gether! 

Jill found the scissors and 
then went back to the dining 
room to show Elsie her pina- 
fore. Elsie admired it and the 
two girls then settled down to 
work. 

“TIl cut out the hearts and 
you tie them together,” said 
Elsie. “Then when that’s done 
we'll both make up verses to 
write on them.” 

“All right,” agreed Jill. “But 
what did you do with the rib- 
bon?” 

“Nothing! I haven’t seen any 
ribbon,” Elsie replied. 

“T left a roll of ribbon here 
on the table with the paper and 
other things before I went after 


Strange Weather 
By Mildred Lawrence 


I hid while Daddy shoveled 
snow 
As still as I could be, 
Till I popped right out of the 
drift and said, 
“Surprise!” when he shov- 
eled me. 


Daddy laughed and brushed 
the snow 
From eyes and mouth and 
curls. 
“Instead of raining cats and 
dogs, 
It’s snowing little girls!” 


the scissors,” insisted Jill. “You 
must have done something with 
it, because it isn’t here.” 

“I never even saw it,” pro- 
tested Elsie. 

“Oh, Elsie, what’s the use of 
talking like that?” laughed Jill. 
“Of course you had it. Maybe 
you put it with my valentines. 
Or perhaps you're sitting on it. 
Get up and look. If you've lost 
it, there’ll be no valentines.” 

Elsie promptly arose but did 
not look for the ribbon. She 
went straight to the hall where 
she had left her wraps. 

“You got mad at Annette be- 
cause she blamed you for some- 
thing you didn’t do, and now 
you are blaming me for some- 
thing that I didn’t do,” Elsie 
said indignantly over her shoul- 
der. 


Jill sat dumbly staring after_ 


her. What a silly thing to get 
mad about, she thought. 

I would hate to be as touchy 
as that, she thought and then 
flushed. Hadn’t she behaved in 
just the same manner with Ann- 
ette? 

When Jill heard the front 
door slam she arose and slowly 
removed her new pinafore to 
return it to the chair where she 
had found it. It was then she 
discovered the roll of ribbon, 
in the pocket of her dress un- 
derneath. 

“I remember now. I stuffed it 
into my pocket before I came 


. downstairs, I had so many 


things to carry,” she said. 

Jill hastened to the phone 
and called Elsie, who had just 
got home. The apology Jill 
made was straight from the 
heart. She asked Elsie to come 
back, and Elsie came. A few 
minutes after her arrival the 
two girls were busy making 
valentines and laughing and 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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The story of a Crow Indian by Adele Haberlein 


Pictures by Genevieve Fusch Samse] 


T WAS the day the Shermans arrived at Crow, 
Montana, that Karen and Sharon had their 
first quarrel. During their entire lives people who 
knew them always said: ‘Those Sherman twins! 
They are world beaters!” None of their neigh- 
bors and none of their friends at school had 
ever heard them disagree about anything worth 
while. They looked alike and they talked alike. 
They even thought alike on matters of im- 
portance. 
When Mr. Sherman had received the letter 
from the government agent at Crow telling him 
there was a fine business opening on the Indian 


’ reservation there, the twins agreed that it was 


the most wonderful thing that had ever hap- 
pened to the Sherman family. 

Only Mrs. Sherman had had any doubts about 
the move. “I wonder about opportunities for the 
girls, Henry,” she said, “and I wonder about 
schools. They are at an important point in 
school.” 

Mr. Sherman laughed at her. “Indians go to 
school,” he said. 

“Sure,” Karen added. “Remember Sam Wood 
and Robert Tall Grass from Nebraska? They 
were head of their classes when they came here 
to Drake U. And could they play football!” 

Mrs. Sherman had wrapped a glass vase in a 
pajama jacket and tucked it carefully in the cor- 
ner of the box she was packing. 

“Anyway,” Sharon said, handing her mother a 
candy jar and a sweater to wrap it in, “we've 
lived right in this very same house every day of 
our lives and now when we're twelve—just be- 
fore we're thirteen—I think it’s time we started 
going places.” 

“Just think, there'll be Indians and riding 
horses,” Karen exclaimed. ““Won’t that be fun!” 


Everything had been fun until Sharon and 
Karen stepped off the train at Crow. The pack- 
ing had been fun. It had been fun telling every- 
one good-by because all the boys and girls at 
school envied them this move into a strange and 
enchanted world. The train trip had been fun. 

“Almost thirteen and we've never slept on a 
train in our life,” Karen had whispered when 
they were finally on their way. She had examined 
the lights above the berth and the bell that would 
call the porter if they needed him. 

“Almost thirteen and never rode on a train, 
you mean,” Sharon had teased. 

“Well, don’t tell everyone,” Karen had whis- 
pered back. 

“They don’t need to be told, Miss Sherman. 
We give ourselves away most every move we 
make.” 

Then suddenly, late the next day, with a few 
turns of the heavy wheels, the fun was over— 
for Karen. 

The porter came through the train. “Crow 
next stop. Next stop, Crow.” He pulled bags and 
boxes from under the seats. ““You all sho’ picked 
a lonesome spot to come to,” he said, grinning 
up at the twins. 

Sharon grinned back and began to hum, “Don’t 
fence me in.” Then she waved an arm toward the 
world outside. “Wide open spaces,” she said 
happily. 

The porter rolled his eyes. “Yas, Miss, wide 
open and so spacious I’s afraid you all ain’t 
gwine like it so much. City folks find it hard to 
get used to scenery and nothin’ else.” 

The train was jolting to a stop. Karen looked 
out of the window. 

“Crow.” She read the name on the side of 
the depot. Her heart seemed to jolt and stop with 
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By Florence Taylor 


Dear Father-God, I greet this 
day 
With eagerness and joy. 
I’m sending thoughts of peace 


and love 
To every girl and boy. 
the train. It can’t be, she 


thought. This can’t be Crow. 

Sharon saw the dismayed 
look on her sister’s face. ““More 
like “Scare Crow’ isn’t it?” she 
said with a laugh. 

As they stepped down from 
the Pullman Karen caught hold 
of her mother’s hand. “Let’s go 
back,” she cried. “Oh, let’s go 
back.” 

Sharon looked around at the 
far-off hills. “Wide and open, I 
always say.” ; 

“How can you talk that 
way?” Karen’s voice was high 
and angry. “How can you look 
at this horrible place and be so 
unconcerned about things. Oh, 
I can’t stand the sight of it.” 

Mrs. Sherman’s fingers tight- 
ened reassuringly on Karen's 
hand. “We can stand anything 
if we all stand together,” she 
said quietly. 

Sharon walked away to join 
her father. She was offended at 
the tone of Karen’s voice. Her 
shoulders were very straight 
and she held her head high. 

There was no one at the train 
to meet them, in fact there was 
not a living soul in sight. It was 
like a deserted village. 

Sharon and her father led the 
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way up the bare, ugly street 
and through a playground that 
formed the center of the Agen- 
cy. Their breath streamed be- 
hind them like white plumes on 
the frosty air. 

“This square must be a pretty 
spot in summer. Look at the size 


; of these cottonwoods and how 


straight and proud they stand,” 
Mr. Sherman said, half turning 
to include his wife and Karen. 

An Indian, his hair in braids, 
was coming toward them. “Hi,” 
he grunted. 

“Hi,” Mr. Sherman _re- 
sponded, his glance taking in 
the row of white cottages 
ahead. “Can you tell me which 
house the agent lives in?” 

The old Indian did not 
change expression. “Hi,” he 
said again and stalked on. 

“Methuselah didn’t have a 
thing on him,” Sharen said, 
laughing. “I'll bet he’s a thou- 
sand years old if he is a day.” 

“He does look a bit weather- 
beaten,” Mr. Sherman agreed. 

“The whole works looks 
weather-beaten if you ask me,” 
Karen grumbled. 

Sharon stepped back to walk 
with her sister. “Why, what is 
the matter, honey? You are al- 
ways such a grand sport, and 
now you act like a Miss Milk- 
toast. Stiffen your spine. To- 
morrow it won’t seem so bad.” 
Karen turned away almost 


crying. “Oh, Father,’ she 
begged, “do we have to stay 
here? Do we?” 

Mr. Sherman stopped and 
looked down at her; his face 
was troubled. “Of course we 
must stay, dear. I'll admit the 
town ‘looks discouraging, but 
it’s midwinter. Let’s give the 
place a fair trial. Let’s learn to 
like it.” 

It was late before the twins 
could get to sleep that first night 
in Crow. It was not only the 
strange surroundings. It was the 
gulf that had formed between 
them because of a few angry 
words. They lay side by side 
as usual, but their hearts and 
minds were far apart. 

The house where they were 
to live was like the agent’s 
house, a cheerful white cottage 
already furnished, and Karen 
wished that she might never 
have to step out from the pro- 
tection of its clean, friendly 
walls as long as they had to live 
at the Agency. She even wished 
that the store her father was to 
take over would not do so well, 
so they would be forced to leave 
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and go back to Des Moines. She 
put the thought from her quick- 
ly. For that to happen her father 
would have to fail. Her face 
burned in the darkness. How 
could she make such a wish? 
She put her hand out to touch 
Sharon. “Asleep?” 

“No,” Sharon said. “How 
can I sleep with everything so 
new and so exciting? I wish 
morning would hurry. I want to 
go exploring.” 

Karen did not believe it. 
“You're bluffing,” she said. 
“You can’t really want to live 


here in this—this little dump. 


You can’t like it. I hate it, I 
tell you, I hate.” 

“That’s all in the way you 
look at it,” Sharon answered. 
She felt put out with Karen for 


her attitude. She knew how it 
would hurt their father to know 
that he was making one of them 
unhappy. “One place is about 
as good as another if you have 
to live there, and you make up 
your mind to like it.” 

“It’s not only the town,” 
Karen argued. “It’s the people 
too. You can’t think that these 
people here are as nice as the 
people in Des Moines.” 

‘About the same, I imagine,” 
Sharon said. 

“Guess you’ve forgotten that 
old Indian. I'd hate to meet him 
on a dark night.” 

“And I guess you've forgot- 
ten the agent and Mrs. Forres- 
ter,” Sharon replied. “Nobody 
in Des Moines or anywhere else 
could have given us a warmer 
welcome than they did when we 
walked in on them a day ahead 
of time. And how lovely and 
clean they have made this place 
for us! It looked like it was 
smiling at us when we opened 
the door.” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. and Mrs. For- 
rester are all right of course,” 


Ken signed and laughed, but 
the old Indian did not 
change expression. ° 


Karen agreed; ‘but they have 
to live here. You must wait. I'll 
bet you change your mind to- 
morrow. People who would 
live here if they didn’t have to 
aren't our kind of people, and 
you know it.” 

Sharon did not answer for a 
minute, and Karen said, “You 
can’t say they are, can you?” 

“Well, if you want to argue 
instead of sleep I can say they 
are. Yep. Even old Long Braids 
is about like everybody else, I 
guess, if we knew him.” 

“‘Humph”’ Karen sniffed. 
“Well, I don’t want to know 
him. He can ‘hi’ you if you 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Draw close to me, dear 
Father-God, 
And hear my bedtime 
prayer: 
I thank you for a happy day 
And your protective care. 


like it, but if he stomps around 
‘hi-ing’ me 

“You'll what?” Sharon asked 
sleepily. 

“T'll ignore him, I will.” 

“Oh, I thought maybe you’d 
scalp him,” Sharon said in an 
amused voice. “Are you turning 
snob, Karen? I can’t believe it. 
Go to sleep and be more like 
yourself in the morning.” 

It was late when Karen wak- 
ened the next morning. Sharon 
was already up and gone. 

“Thought I'd let you sleep, 
dear,” Mrs. Sherman said. ‘Feel 
better? Sharon has gone to the 
store, and Father says he can 
use both of you girls down there 
today—Saturday you know.” 

Then there must be plenty 
of business, Karen thought. She 
was glad of that. She would 
hate for her father to fail in 
this new venture. If he should 
she would always feel that it 
was in answer to her wish. 

She dressed quickly and ate 
a dish of hot cereal. How won- 
derful the roaring wood fire 
was in the huge fireplace, and 
how she hated to leave the cozy 
cottage that was the only thing 
that seemed a bit like home. 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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s¢-y '"M GOING to make some valentines,” said 

Margaret Ann McGill, ‘‘and you can help 
me if you like,” she told her brother Phil. “I'll 
get the paste and paper and the scissors, then 
we'll start. I have most everything except a pat- 
tern for a heart.” 

“A heart’s not hard to make,” said Phil, 
perched on the kitchen stool. “You draw it, 
then you cut it out, just as we do at school.” 

“Tll be right back,” said Margaret. But she 
stayed and stayed so long that Phil at last began 
to feel that something must be wrong. He started 
out to find her and had just reached the lower 
stair, when she came rushing down and said, 
“It’s gone! It isn’t there!’ 

“What's gone?” asked Phil. 

“The paper's gone!” cried Margaret Ann, “the 
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Valentine Mystery 


M “9 By Georgia Tucker Smith 


red! I had one sheet; I saved it just for valen- 
tines,”” she said. “It was in the storage room, and 
high up on a shelf. No one knew that it was 
there. I put it there myself.” 

_ “Tl help you hunt for it,” said Phil, and up 
the steps he ran, Margaret following at his 
heels, and then the search began! 

They hunted high, they hunted low. They 
looked behind the trunk. They stumbled over 
boxes, and they moved a lot of junk. 

“Look, Margaret, here’s a clue,” yelled Phil, 
“a teeny little scrap. And there’s another —look! 
The trail leads right across this map!” 

“And here’s some more!” cried Margaret Ann. 
“Let’s move this big old chest. We'll find who 
stole my paper, now. Look, Phil, a tiny nest!” 

But as they got down on their knees to take a 
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careful peek, they saw the bits of paper move, 
and heard a little squeak. 

“Six wee pink mice!” cried Margaret Ann. 
“They haven't any hair! Their eyes are wee, skin- 
covered dots! They almost just aren’t there!” 

“I wonder where the mother is—look, she’s 
the thief all right. Just like confetti she has 


mixed the red in with the white. “But look! © 


There’re great big pieces left. Why, here’s a 
scalloped heart, and here’s a Cupid’s bow,” said 
Phil, ‘“‘and this looks like a dart!” 

“She’s helped us make our valentines,” said 
Margaret with a smile. “We'd better run, she 
may come back in just a little while. She must 
have accident’ly knocked that paper off the 
shelf—this torn out piece looks almost like 
Saint Valentine himself! Mother mouse sure 


helped herself without ‘May I?’ or ‘Please’! 
But, Phil, I think I'll thank her with a special 
piece of cheese.” 

This she did, and with the scraps of paper in 
her hand, she and Phil went back downstairs; 
and just as they had planned they worked on 
valentines, but not “as quiet as a mouse,” and 
when they had them finished they both went from 
house to house. They slipped them in a mailbox, 
sometimes underneath a door, thinking they had 
never made such lovely ones before. 

Now if you get a valentine with scalloped 
edge and such, one that looks as if it had a kind 
of mousy touch!—of course it isn’t likely that 
you really, truly will—but if you do, you'll know 
that it’s from Margaret Ann and Phil. 
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| “hig WALKED along blindly, wishing he 
dared run. He was glad the boys following 
him couldn't see his tears. By pretending he was 
deaf in both ears he was able to shut out most of 
their taunts. Not all. 

One thing they shouted after him simply 
would not be shut out. “Ken-ny’s adopted. Ken- 
ney’s adopted. Ken-ny’s adopted,” they sing- 
songed. There were five or six of them, all from 
Ken’s sixth-grade room. Their rough boys’ cloth- 
ing and tousled hair contrasted strangely with 
Ken’s white-shirted, too-fussy suit, his neatly 
plastered hair. 

If he could ignore them long enough, maybe 
they'd see something that looked like more fun 
and forget him. One night that had happened. 
Only, Ken remembered, it had taken a dog fight 
to do it. Usually there wasn’t any dog fight. 

While they were following him one night the 
week before Ken had felt something hot and 
heavy welling up inside him until he finally 
turned around and shook his fist at the lot of 
them, choking out his words, “You stop, or I'll, 

Ken never found out what he meant to do 
though, because the boys did it first. It was all 
the excuse they needed to pile on him. 

Ken had been hard put to it to explain his 
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By Janet Chandler 


Pictures by Walter Ohlson 


torn coat and cut lip to Mother and 
Father that night. Mother had tele- 
phoned the principal, and he had 
warned the whole school in assembly 
period that there was to be no more 
bullying on the way home from 
school. 

So they wouldn’t dare try it again; 
not unless he just couldn’t stand it 
any more and turned on them again. 
That was all they were waiting for, 
Ken knew. Then they could claim 
he had started it. Ken felt the hot 
heavy something again, and his hands 
clenched into fists. Here it comes, he 
told himself. 

At the very moment Ken was about to turn and 


swing wildly at his tormenters, he heard the 


calm, cool voice of their teacher, Miss Linn, who 
roomed up past Ken’s house. “Remember what 
Mr. Smith said, boys. Better get along home 
now. 

Ken watched as the others scattered quietly, 
calling, ““O. K., Miss Linn” and “S’long, fellas; 
see you tomorrow,” as they went. So it was all 
over again—until tomorrow night after school. 

Ken's tight muscles began to relax, and he 
slowed to a snail’s pace. He needed some time 
before he got home and had to face Mother's 
questions about being late again. Maybe tonight 
he would get up nerve enough to ask her. Maybe. 

“Hi ya, fella. Those guys been pickin’ on 
you?” | 

Ken knew before he saw him whose voice it 
was. A tuft of red hair rising untidily above 
friendly blue eyes. Bud Harrison, a “regular 
guy’ to his classmates in 7A, and a hero to every- 
one in school because he was the star player on 
the J. P. McHenry Grade School Basketball 
Team. 

“Aw, not so’s you'd notice it.” Ken tried hard 
to make his voice casual, to use slang the way the 
other boys did. It sounded sort of stiff when he 
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said it though. Mother disapproved of slang. 

“Come clean, fella. I know the signs. Besides 
I’ve seen those boys followin’ you before. What's 
the idea?” 

Ken couldn’t think of anything to say that 
wouldn’t somehow lead to the truth, so he didn’t 
say anything. 

Bud looked searchingly into Ken’s face. “So 
that’s it. Chet Miller told me they’d found out 
you're adopted, and they were out to see if they 
could get a rise out of you.” 

“Is that why they do it! But what’s it to them?” 

Bud shrugged. ‘Nuthin’ of course. You know 


stuff. I got a dog too. Pure mutt. That’s his name 
—Mutt. You ought to see him jump.” 

The two walked companionably toward home 
together. Ken was congratulating himself that 
Bud apparently had forgotten all about Ken’s 
difficulties with the other boys, when Bud asked, 
“Say, Ken, why do you let those fellas bother 
you about your being adopted? You are, aren’t 
you?” 

Ken kicked a little stone along three times 
before he answered. Two out of three, he told 
himself. If it hopped up on the sidewalk twice, 
he'd have to tell the truth. If it got lost in the 

grass twice he’d make up some- 
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“Ken why do you let those fellows bother you?” 


guys though. Why do they tie tin cans on a dog’s 
tail? To see what he'll do.” 

Ken was righteously indignant. “I never could 
see any fun in that. Nobody’d better try it with 
my dog Michael. He’s a pure-blooded Irish 
terrier.” 

“Well, I can’t see myself doing that to any 
animal, for that matter,” agreed Bud. “Mostly 
it’s the guys who don’t have a dog who try that 


thing or other to put Bud off. 
) Up. Down. Up! Ken sighed. “I 
| don’t know,” he told Bud. 
“That’s just it. I don’t know.” 
Bud stopped dead still and 
shrilly whistled his amazement. 
“You mean you never heard a 


{ 
y , thing about it before those guys 
4 Wp started pesterin’ you? Didn't 
Ma WV (@ your Mom and Dad ever tell 
you?” 
“No, nobody ever told me 


anything. Mother and Father 
have never let on if I am not 
theirs. I don’t know where the 
boys found out, or even whether 
it’s true. I guess it must be 
though, or how would they 
know?” 

Bud shook his red head, and 
the scraggly racoon tail on his 
bright green beany bobbingly 
echoed his amazement at Ken’s 

predicament. “I don’t know ex- 
ail actly how they found out, ex- 
cept Chet said he heard his 
Mom talking over the phone 
with someone the other day, and 
she said, ‘Oh, I never knew Ken 
was an adopted child.’ You’d 
think it was a crime or something to be adopted, 
the way they act. They make me sick.” 

“Well, they make me sick too,” acknowl- 
edged Ken. “I guess my own folks must be pretty 
terrible though, or else why didn’t Mother and 
Father ever tell me I was adopted ?” 

“Maybe they were afraid you wouldn’t like 
them so much if you knew. I know a boy who’s 
adopted, and his folks told him lots of people 
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C2 OF the fascinacing things about stamp 
collecting is the opportunity it affords you 
to build up a collection in any way you like. You 
can be a general collector, one who is interested 
in securing as many different kinds of stamps 
from every country in the world as you can, 
or you can “specialize” in stamps of one particu- 
lar kind, or in those issued by one particular 
country. 

For example, many collectors in this country 
collect only stamps issued by the United States 
and its possessions. Likewise collectors in other 
parts of the world limit their collections to 
stamps issued by the particular country in which 
they live. These collections may include not only 
postage stamps, but revenue stamps, envelopes, 
telegraph stamps, Christmas seals, and many 
other kinds of adhesives. 

Still other collectors are interested in forming 
what are sometimes called “subject collections.” 
These are made up Of various classes of stamp 
designs, irrespective of what country issued them. 
Some of the most popular kinds of “subject col- 
lections” are those of stamps showing animals, 
mountains, railroads, bridges, waterfalls and 
rivers, plants and agricultural products, and the 
like. 

A favorite subject among collectors who like 
to make special collections is that of animal 
stamps. Many beautiful pictorials have been is- 
sued by a number of Asiatic and African coun- 


By Roland Rexroth 


tries showing all kinds of wild animals, reptiles, 
and birds; and these stamps make a most inter- 
esting and colorful exhibit. 

The stamps that we illustrate this month are 
from Liberia, a republic on the west coast of 
Africa. Liberia issued its first pictorial stamps 
nearly fifty years ago, and since that time it has 
delighted collectors with a pictorial record of the 
animals and other wild creatures that are found 
within its borders. Pictured on Liberian stamps 
we find not only the leopard and the crocodile, 
which we illustrate, but the following picturesque 
animals: elephant, hippopotamus, several kinds 
of antelope, buffalo, and monkey. 

Another country that has issued many striking 
animal stamps is the state of North Borneo, a 
British colony in the East Indies. Found on the 
North Borneo stamps are orang-utan, tapir, 
rhinoceros, wild boar; and wild ox. 

Still other animals may be found on the 
stamps issued by the Mozambique Company, 
which formerly administered part of the Portu- 
gese colony of Mozambique in Southeastern 
Africa. On these stamps are found the giraffe, the 
zebra, and the lion as well as some of the ani- 
mals listed above. 

Most animal stamps are inexpensive, and a 
fine collection of them may be formed at small 
cost. The best way to start is to purchase a packet 
of twenty-five or fifty different animal stamps 
from a reliable stamp dealer. 


who've adopted children are 


like that. I don’t get it myself. 
I'd rather be adopted than own 
any day. None of the rest of the 
children were ‘hand picked.’ 
They just came. You're a lucky 
guy!” Scorn several fathoms 
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deep was in Bud’s voice for the 
“own children.” 

“TI guess I wouldn’t mind be- 
ing adopted,” said Ken slowly, 
rather liking the idea of being 
“hand picked.” “Only I don’t 
like not knowing.” 


“Well, then why don’t you 
ask them when you get home?” 
Bud suggested reasonably. 
“Like as not they'll be relieved 
you know. The folks of the boy 
I was telling you about told him 

(Please turn to page 22) 
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in Love 


By Bula Hahn 


Pictures by Edith K. Forsyth 


ORTUNATE and _ happy 

are the boys and girls who 
live in homes protected by the 
love of fond parents. Jesus knew 
such a home. In the little house 
in Nazareth with the carpen- 
ter’s shop at the back, love and © 
kindness filled the busy days. 
Mary, Jesus’ mother, found 
time as she went about her 
household duties to teach her young son the tradi- 
tions of her people and the laws and customs 
as handed down by her ancestors. Joseph, with 
hammer and saw and plane, at the bench in the 
little shop, taught the growing boy the thrill 
and satisfaction of useful work well done. 

It was in this manner that Jesus spent His early 
years. Loving and being loved, He knelt at 
Mary’s knee to say His first boyish prayers. Af- 
fectionately holding to Joseph’s hand He walked 
each Sabbath day to and from the synagogue 
where Joseph went to worship the true God of 
Israel. 


It was the custom of the Jewish people in 
Jesus’ time to go each spring to Jerusalem to 
attend the feast of the Passover. To that city 
family and friends traveled the dusty roads in 
groups from many parts of the land. The spring 
after Jesus was twelve years old Joseph and Mary 
took Him with them so that He too might visit 
the Holy City and the Temple there. They made 


Standing in the midst of interested and learned men, was Jesus. 


the journey in the company of many of their 
neighbors. Jesus’ heart must have swelled with 
happiness that at last He was to be permitted to 
see the Temple about which His mother had so 
often talked. He might see the high priests and 
the lawmakers. And if He had the opportunity, 
He would ask some of the many questions that 
continually crept into His mind. 

In Jerusalem Jesus saw the great stone walls 
of the Temple glistening in the sunlight. He 
smelled the aroma of the smoking sacrifice upon 
the altar. He saw the priests in their long blue 
robes. He heard the Levites, honored servants in 
the Temple, playing on their silver trumpets. 
This was the house of God! 

As the days passed a new love was born in 
the twelve-year-old boy’s heart. Always He had 
known the love of family, and home, and friends. 
But this new love was another kind of love to 
be added to the love already in His heart. It was 
a love broader, and deeper, and wider than the 
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February Happy Thoughts 


For the week of February 3 
Each morning when I rise I 


pray 
That God will guide me 
through the day. 


love of home and family and 


For the week of February 17 
When I’m uncertain what to 


For the week of February 10 


Before I undertake each 
task 

My Father’s help I always 
ask. 


conceal their wonder at the 


friends. It was one thing to do, boy’s knowledge of the word 
listen to Jewish tradition as God helps me choose the way of God. 
told of by His mother and that’s true. “Son, why have You dealt 


to read the prophecies on the 
scrolls in the synagogue in 
Nazareth; but it was some- 
thing quite different to feel 
the cobblestones of the Tem- 
ple courtyard under His feet, 


fear; 


here. 


For the week of February 24 
I am God’s child. I have no 


For God is all, and God is 


so with us?” Mary asked. “It 
was with troubled hearts that 
we searched for You.” 
Jesus looked into His 
mother’s face. “Why did you 
search for Me? Did you not 


to sit on the broad steps be- 
fore the Temple door, and to stroll in the dim 
and sacred Temple halls. 

God’s house! With this new love came also a 
realization of His kinship with God. He was 
God’s child. Many times Mary had said so as 
Jesus knelt at her knee. Through this new love 
Jesus now knew the truth in His own heart. 
And if the Temple was God’s house, then it was 
His house also. Since He was God’s child, then 
God was His Father. 

So overcome was Jesus with this new love that 
when the time came to start home He lingered 
in the Temple. Thinking that Jesus was some- 
where in the group starting toward Nazareth, 
Joseph and Mary traveled a whole day before 
they realized that their son was absent. Since it 
was night they waited until morning, when, 
letting their friends go on without them, Joseph 
and Mary returned to Jerusalem. 

“Do you know where Jesus is?” they asked 
anxiously of kinsfolk. But none of their relatives 
had seen Jesus, so Joseph and Mary hastily sought 
their friends. “Have you seen the boy Jesus?” 
they asked with concern. The friends shook their 
heads, for they had not seen Him either. 

For two days they searched without finding 
the boy. On the third day, discouraged and 
troubled, Joseph and Mary went to the Temple. 
Inside they stopped. There before them, stand- 
ing in the midst of interested and learned men, 
was Jesus. He was both asking and answering 
questions. The priests and lawmakers did not 
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know I would be in My Fa- 
ther’s house?” He asked. : 

His Father’s house! But Jesus loved His mother 
dearly; obediently and quietly He returned with 
her to the little home in Nazareth. He must 
have thought often though about His experience 
in the Temple of Jerusalem as He helped Joseph 
in the carpenter’s shop, as He worked with Mary 
in the vegetable garden, and as He studied with 
other boys the scrolls in the synagogue. 

The years passed. Jesus was no longer a boy. 
He was a young man working at the carpenter’s 
trade and helping to support the family. Jesus 
was nearing thirty years of age when word 
came concerning a new prophet that was preach- 
ing in the wilderness. The new prophet’s name 
was John, and he told the people, “Repent of 
your sins, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 

Many people repented, and John baptized them 
in the river Jordan. “Are you the Christ?” they 
asked. 

“I am the messenger,” John explained, ‘‘sent 
to prepare the way for the Saviour that the proph- 
ets of old said would come.” 


Jesus listened to the tales that the shepherds, 
the farmers, and the tradesmen exchanged as 
they met on the quiet streets of Nazareth each 
evening. He knew of God’s promise as it had 
been revealed to devout men and recorded in 
the scrolls (books of the Old Testament). A 
great love stirred Jesus’ heart. Was God ready 
now to fulfill His promise? Was this the time? 

Jesus put His saw, (Please turn to page 26) 
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Words and music by Alice M. Pullen 


1. Some-bod-y’s com-ing a- long the street; Near-er and nearer come some-bod-y’s feet. 
2. Some-bod-y’s go- ing a-long the street; Far-therand far-ther go some-bod-y’s feet. 


Who can it 


Who can it be? Hark! What is that? 


be? Hark! What is that? Lis-ten a- gain. 


Ah, now I know! It’s the postman’s rat - tat. 
It’s the postman’s rat - tat. 
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Here’s a let-ter for you! And a let-ter for you! A let-ter for you! And a 
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Grandmothers Valentine 


By Mary Helm 


Grandmother sat in her rocking chair, 
And she smiled as she rocked to and fro; 
In her hand was an old-fashioned valentine 
She had saved from the long, long ago. 


A valentine fluffy with ribbon and lace, A 
And on it a fan and a dove; 

A lily-white hand held gay flowers and a card 
With a message: “To Someone I Love.” 


Her fingers smoothed gently the ribbon and lace; 
And she touched every flower so ga 

As she thought to herself, “I wonder what kind 

Of a valentine I'll get today.” 
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She continued to rock; then she heard a loud knock, 
And she wondered, “Now what can that be?” 

It might be the postman, but he seldom knocks— 
Guess the best thing to do is go see.” 


And to her surprise there before her glad eyes 

Stood a little girl all dressed in red, 
_And pinned on with a dart was a large paper heart. 
“I’m your valentine, Grandma!” she said. 


“Why, Mary!” cried Grandmother, holding her close, 


“You’re almost too good to be true; 
'There’s no nicer valentine in all the world 
‘ Than a little granddaughter like you.” 
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Dear Boosters: We have had many letters this month telling us how 
The Prayer of Faith is helping you with your lessons. Most of you under- 
stand why you are helped when you pray, but I should like to state it 
again for the benefit of those who may not understand. When we pry 


for help in getting our lessons, in enjoying better health, in making 
friends, or in dealing with any other matter, we pray believing that God 
will help us. If we do this our mind gets calm, our nerves become quiet, 
and the God wisdom that is always within us comes to our mind and we 
know just what to do. So long as we are frightened or nervous or un- 


certain we do not think clearly. Then we make mistakes. 

We turn to God for His help just as trustingly as we turn to an 
earthly parent for help, and we receive help just as surely. 

February is sometimes cold and stormy. Good Words boosters can 
help to keep the “weather” in their homes bright and sunny by remem- 
bering that our purpose is to “radiate sunshine to all the world.” 

If a WEE WisDom reader would like to join the club he can do so by 
writing to me for an application blank. There are no dues to be paid. 

Several members have written asking for information about our club 
pin. We still are unable to get pins. When we are able to supply them 


again we shall announce it. 
Let your light shine! 


Secretary. 


Welcome to our club, Ryden. 
You have learned one thing that 
will make life happier for you 
always, that you can make 


friends by being friendly. 


Dear Secretary: I was very glad 
to get my membership card. I am 
glad to be a member of the Good 
Words Booster Club. It has helped 
me very much at school. Some of 
the children in my room had no 
crayons. I had some extra ones at 
home, so I gave them to the children 
that didn’t have any. I also have 
found that belonging to the Club 
helps me in making new friends. 
Some of the children that have 
never been to our school before 
have asked me how things are done 
here. I always have tried to help 
them as much as I could. Every 
day I try to be a better member of 
the Good Words Booster Club. 
—Ryden Mitchell. 
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Thank you, Patricia, for your 
thought for us who lead the 
club, for all of our members, 
and for the editors of WEE 
Wispom. I am sure we are all 
richly blessed in this happy as- 
sociation. 


Dear Secretary: I am trying hard 
to keep the Booster pledge. Some- 
times I forget, and then I must 
start all over again. 

I am very thankful for The 
Prayer of Faith. It helps me in my 
schoolwork and in many other 
ways. It always helps me and makes 
me trust in God more and more. 
Now I know that those who have 
faith can always be sure of hel 
from God. The Prayer of Faith 
helped me once this month when I 
was looking for the secretarial min- 
utes of my club. I looked all over 
but could not find them, so I said 
The Prayer of Faith. I just walked 


right up to my dresser in my room, 
opened the drawer, and there they 
were. I was very glad-to find them, 
and I thanked God for helping me. 
I shall always remember and like 
The Prayer of Faith. 

I am sure the reason I have been | 
very happy the past few years is that 
I have come to know Christ better 
and to follow Him better. I think 
that God should bless the leaders 
and the Boosters of the Good 
Words Booster Club and also of 
WisDoM magazine for the 
good they are doing.—Patricia 
Edwards. 


We welcome you to our club, 
Naralon. Your letter shows that 
you are already a booster for 
all that is good. 


Dear Secretary: I wish to express 
my thanks to you for sending me 
my membership card. I am sorry I 
have not written sooner. 

The Prayer of Faith has helped 
me much in all I say and do. I know 
it by heart. I have found it very 
useful. When I was coming home 
from church last Sunday there was 
a beautiful collie running across the 
street. He did not look to see if a 
car was coming or not. The only 
thing I knew I could do was to 
pray. I prayed for the dog, and 
the driver of the car was able to 
stop in time. I was very thankful. 
—Naralon Abell. 


It is good to have friends. 
Richard is finding new friends 
through our club. If you too 
want friends, select names from 
the pen-pal list and write in- 
teresting, friendly letters. 
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Dear Secretary: 1 enjoy reading 
Wee Wispom. I like to read the 
letters written by the members of 
the Good Words Booster Club best 
of all. The Prayer of Faith has 
helped me in many ways. I know 
it by heart. I have always wanted 
friends, and I think The Prayer of 
Faith and being a booster are help- 
ing me to have them.—Richard 
Lee Pistale. 


Marcy is making friends with 
her smiles; for “smiles are the 
language of love.” 


Dear Secretary: Before I joined 
the Booster Club everything went 
wrong. Now everything turns out 
right. 

I am making good grades in 
school. Before every test I say The 
Prayer of Faith. 

I have more friends also. I didn’t 
know that a smile meant a friend, 
but it does. 

My mother says I look happier. I 
know that God is in me.—Marcy 
Wallace. 

© 


The Prayer of Faith is help- 
ing Myra to overcome fear be- 
cause it reminds her that God 
guides her way. 


Dear Secretary: 1 enjoy reading 
letters from boys and girls all over 
the world. 

The Good Words Booster Club 
has helped me very much in the 
past month. Sometimes when we 
have tests in school I remember 
The Prayer of Faith, and I get my 
lessons much easier. The Prayer of 
Faith has also helped me when I 
was afraid of the dark.—Mbyra 
Rasmussen. 


THE 


God is my help in every 
need ; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


Welcome to our club, Viola. 
We are glad you understand the 
help that can be had through 
prayer. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am very glad to 
be a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club. 

The Prayer of Faith has helped 
me in many ways. One time we had 
a hard arithmetic test. I said The 
Prayer of Faith over a few times, 
and when I got my paper back I 
found I had got 100. Another time 
I lost some money at school. I 
looked in my desk but could not 
find it. I said The Prayer of Faith; 
then I found it. Three cheers for the 
Good Words Booster Club.—Viola 
Panck. 


God’s wisdom and under- 
standing in you is helping you 
to learn and understand long 
division, Diane. We have sent 
you a new membership card. 


Dear Secretary: I am sorry to say 
I misplaced my membership card 
when we moved, so may I have an- 
other one, please? 

I am in the fourth grade and we 
do long division. I missed two 
weeks of school and missed a lot 
of my work. I didn’t get my arith- 
metic. I said The Prayer of Faith 
and got all my problems right. 
—Diane Obermeyer. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are limit- 
ing the age to 13 years. If your 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


name is not here select a pen 
from the list below. “ 
Jean Fitzgerald (13), 8084 
Mabel Ave., Hayward, Calif.; 
Trudie Marple (13), 1502 Re- 
becca St., Sioux City 17, Iowa; 
Marjorie Swanson (12), Colton, 


S. Dak.; Ida Montgomery (12),° 


593 Maple Ave., St. Lambert, 
Montreal, Que., Canada; Jerry 
Wickenkamp (10), Rte. 1, Box 
42-B, Lincoln, Calif.; Ron Fleming 
(13), 115 Malcolm Ave., Becken- 
ham, Christchurch, South Island 
New Zealand; Lorraine Lee (13), 
19 First St., Albertown, George- 
town, Br. Guiana, South America; 
Marlene Gangler (10), Box 84, 
Garneill, Mont.; Mary Jane Davis 


(12), Nickerson, Kans.; Patty 
Munsey (12), 653 E. Chestnut, 
Walla Walla, Wash.; Sandra 


Lillian Whalen (11), 14 Sibley St., 
Providence, R. I.; Phyllis T. Glid- 
den (12), Pine St., Dover, Mass.; 
Gloria Stovall (13), 214 W. 22d 
St., S. Richmond, Va.; Betty Nor- 
ma Firman (13), 71 Raleigh St., 
Carlisle, Western Australia; DeLee 
Hileman (12), Rte. 1, New Lon- 
don, Ohio; R. J. Roussell (13), 
Chadwick, Mo.; Joyce M. Ritchey 
(11), Rte. 2, Everett, Pa.; Alice 
Taber (13), Mary Lou Simcox 
(13), 14 Park St. West, Copper 
Cliff, Ont., Canada; Ethel Sugai 
(12), P. O. Box 12, Naalehu, Ha- 
waii; Elizabeth Lorenzen (11), 
1110 Columbus Ave., Sandusky, 
Ohio; Carolyn Walker (10), 1610 
Pontiac St., Flint 4, Mich.; Dixie 
Ann Shupe (10), 3181 Adams 
Ave., Ogden, Utah; Beverly Spriggs 
(10), Rte. 2, McCune, Kans.; Cor- 
nelia B. Gould (11), 6109 Clover 
Lane, Richmond, Va.; Jacueline 
Greenword (13), 7A Hyde Gar- 
dens, Eastbourne, Sussex, England; 
Margaret Mary Workman (12), 
5221 42d St. N. W., Washington 
15, D.C. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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RECIPES 


February Festivities 
By Jatta Taylor Keith 


a the shortest month in the year, brings us many 
chances to share happiness and beauty with others by enter- 
taining with holiday parties. The same red color scheme can be 
used, with slight changes for patriotic or Valentine parties. 


Peppermint-Stick Tapioca 
Y/, cupful minute tapioca 


teaspoonful salt 
1 egg yolk 


4 cupfuls milk 

24, cupful crushed pepper- 
mint candy 

1 stiffly beaten egg white 


@ Crush candy with rolling pin and combine with tapioca, salt, 
and milk in top of double boiler. Break egg yolk and stir into 
mixture. Place over rapidly boiling water for about 5 minutes, 
then stir and cook for another 5 minutes. Remove from fire and 
fold stiffly beaten egg white into hot tapioca a bit at a time. Chill 
and serve in sherbet glasses topping with a red candy heart for 
Saint Valentine’s Day or a cherry for Washington’s Birthday. 


Sugar Cookies 
Y4 pound butter or margarine 2 eggs 
114 cupfuls sugar 234 cupfuls flour 
Y/, cupful top milk pinch of salt 
1 teaspoonful baking powder 


@ Cream the sugar and shortening together. Add the well-beaten 
eggs and the milk. Sift and measure the flour, then sift again 
with salt and baking powder. Add to the liquid and blend well. 
Roll thin on floured board. Cut in heart shapes for Saint Valen- 
tine’s Day or in star shapes for Lincoln’s or Washington’s Birth- 
day. Arrange on a lightly greased cooky sheet, and sprinkle tops 
with sugar just before baking. Bake in a moderate oven until 
lightly browned. 


Lincoln Logs 
1/, cupful shortening 11/4, cupfuls flour 
34, cupful white 14% teaspoonful soda 
sugar 1/ teaspoonful salt 
1 egg lf teaspoonful vanilla 


2 chocolate candy bars 


22 February 


Cut the candy bars in small 
pieces. Cream shortening and 
sugar, add egg, and beat until 
smooth. Add sifted dry ingre- 
dients and the small pieces of 
candy bars. Blend well. Chill, 
then press into an 8-by-12-inch 
cake pan and bake in a slow to 
moderate oven for 15 to 20 
minutes. Cool and cut into bars 


or “logs.” 


“Hand Picked” 


(Continued from page 14) 


as soon as he could understand 
anything. He knows how they 
happened to get him and all 
about it. Some social worker 
spent a long time looking for 
just the kind of boy she thought 
they would like. He thinks be- 
ing adopted is super.” 

Ken looked at Bud curiously. 
There was something funny 
about the way Bud had said 
that. “Say,” he asked eagerly, 
“who is this friend of yours? I'd 
like to know another adopted 
boy.” 

Bud grinned and stuck out 
his chest. “Look me over!”’ he 
invited. “I’m it. Only Mom and 
Dad say there’s no use adver- 
tising it as long as we three 
know it. You’re the only guy I 
ever told.” 

Ken felt a sudden cool light- 
ness in his chest. “Say, Bud,” 
he suggested—quite forgetting 
that until that day the most he 
had ever said to Bud was a 
timid “hi’—‘how about com- 
ing over to my house after 
school tomorrow and bringing 
Mutt. He and Mike ought to be 
pals. Maybe Mutt could teach 
Mike to high-jump, and Mike 
knows how to roll over. I'd ask 
you tonight, only I’ve got some- 
thing to talk over with Mom 
and Dad.” 
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Pictures by 
Florence McCurdy 


Red the Magician 


By Lawrent Lee 


SPARTANS 


Ee was the last Spartan to reach the Roost. 
He was breathless from running, and his 
face was as red as his warm red hair. 

He stopped so suddenly that he slid over the 
frozen snow almost to the door, where David was 
at work with a screwdriver, taking it off its 
hinges. 

Through the open window he could see Chink, 
Bob, and Kegs, trying to get the stove down. 
Coralee and Andy were there too packing mova- 
bles into a box. They had already begun to 
wreck the Roost! 

Chink thrust a sopt-smudged face out of the 
window. “It’s got to come down! Mr. Harrison 
says so!” 

Andy joined Chink at the window. “He needs 
this ground for his new chicken houses.” 

Red was still short of breath, but he shook 
his head vigorously. Ever since he had heard the 
bad news, he had felt that somehow it must not 
happen! The clubhouse, where they had had so 
many good times, must not be taken board from 
board! 

The Spartans stopped working and came out- 
doors to stand beside him on the snow in front 
of the Roost. From their sober faces he knew that 
the others felt just as he did, no matter what they 
might say. 

“Dad didn’t want to tell us he had to have 
the ground,” David tried to explain again. “I 
heard him tell Mother, and I know we Spartans 
don’t want to impose on him or anyone else.” 


“You don’t have to apologize for your dad,” 
said Bob stoutly. “He’s put up with us plenty!” 

“Besides,” said Coralee, “he says we can build 
another clubhouse on the other side of the straw- 
berry patch or in the east pasture, or right beside 
our vegetable stand, where we sell our garden 
truck.” 

“Sure,” said Red, breathing somewhat easier, 
“and we decided on the strawberry patch, be- 
cause it’ll be off the road and not too far from 
the stand, and it'll be prettier because of the lay 
of the land. But you know we'll never get an- 
other clubhouse built if we wreck this one. We 
haven't got time, and it'll cost too much.” 

The Spartans did not answer. None of them 
had had any experience building sheds or houses. 
They knew that wrecking the Roost would ruin 


much of the lumber. The roof they had put on ~ 


not long before would be ruined too. Until sum- 
mer and the end of school, they would have little 
time for building a clubhouse; and even during 
the summer each of them had chores to do and 
different things they had planned for the holi- 
days. 

Chink sat down in the doorway, his smudged 
face an unhappy pucker. Idly swinging the ham- 
mer he had been using, he asked, “Come clean, 
Red, what’s on your mind?” 

“I don’t want to wreck the Roost! We ought 
to be able to——” 

Chink interrupted, “If you can move it without 
wrecking it, get busy.” 
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“Hold everything!” Red 
panted. “Stop.” 


“Say the magic word!” exclaimed Kegs. 

Red knew they were laughing at him. He said, 
trying earnestly to make them understand, ‘This 
is Washington’s birthday, Friday the 22d. You 
all heard what Miss Morgan said today, about 
how he had to think of a beautiful free country 
before he could start working to make one.” 

“Sure,” said Chink glibly. “She said he was a 
dreamer as well as a doer. She said if a person 
just dreams he’s no good—all smoke and no fire 
—and if he goes about just doing things, he’s 
only a machine.” 

“She said,” Coralee repeated crisply, ‘that 
Washington had to dream a country where men 
could be free to enjoy the things they earned 
and have all the opportunities they had the sense 
to take. She said that making America is a tre- 
mendous job that’s still going on and that all 
of us should see new beauty for it so that we can 
do our part toward making it better and more 
wonderful. She said——” 

“What does George Washington and dream- 
ing have to do with getting the Roost out of 
here?’”’ complained Chink. “We've got to do it, 
and I want to get at it!” 

“Me too,” said Kegs. 

Red's embarrassment deepened. 

“I've been doing some dreaming,” he con- 
fessed. “I’ve seen the Roost right over there 
where we want it, by the strawberry patch.” 

He pointed, and the others stared longingly 
across the snow to the site Mr. Harrison had 
offered them. 

“All right, magician,” said Chink irritably. 
“We see it. How do we get it there?” 


24 February 


“I dreamed some more,” said Red with dig- 
nity, ‘‘and I’ve got it figured out.” 

The Spartans looked at him in utter disbelief. 

“You sound crazy to me!” said Chink. “I’m as 
dizzy as if I’d been sliding down one corkscrew 
after another all night long!” 

Kegs glanced at his wrist watch. “It’s getting 
late. I got to be going.” 

“I'm not going till I know what he’s up to,” 
said Chink stubbornly. “Not if its midnight!” 

“Aw, come on,” protested Andy. “If he’s got 
an idea, let’s try it. Anything’s better than wreck- 
ing the Roost. What’s my job for tomorrow ?” 

“All I want is for Kegs to bring a couple of 
those big two-by-tens I’ve seen in his barn, if his 
father will let us have them,” said Red. 

“Father will,” said Kegs. “They're not doing 
any good where they are.” 

“Coralee and I'll bring that set of old wagon 
wheels Dad’s had for a coon’s age,” Red elabo- 
rated, ‘‘and——” 

“Those wheels are no good,” Chink inter- 
rupted. “They're too rotten to hold any weight!” 

Red ignored him. “Andy, do you think your 
grandfather’ll let us use his tractor if no one 
runs it but you?” 

“Maybe,” said Andy. “I run it all the time. 
But he'll want to know what for.” 

“Tell him,” said Red gravely. “To move the 
Roost.” 

Chink laughed. The others smiled dubiously, 
but Red did not waver. 

“David's got saws and plenty of nails and nuts 


“She said that making 
America is a tremendous "=" 
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and bolts and such, haven’t you, 
David?” he asked. 

“Oceans,” said David. “But 
you've surely got me puzzled!” 

“Everyone who has a tow 
chain bring it too,” said Red. 
“And get here early!” 

Red’s suggestion about get- 
ting to the Roost early was not 
necessary. The Spartans were so 
curious and so eager that they 
all arrived Saturday morning at 
sunup. 

When Red explained his 
plan, there was a shower of 
protests, and Chink wailed, “It 
can’t be done!” 

“It can,” Red maintained. 
“Get busy!” 

Andy and Bob set to work 
sawing the big two-by-tens, 
shaping one end of each like the 
front of a sled runner. Red, 
David, and Coralee took the 
metal bands off the wagon 
wheels. 

“Kegs, why don’t you and 
Chink hitch these tow chains 
together?” asked Red. “We'll 
need them all.” 

Grumbling, Kegs and Chink 
set to work. They were sure 
Red’s scheme would not work, 
and each mumbled word proved 
their lack of faith. 

When the two-by-tens were 
ready, Andy, Bob, and Red be- 
gan to attach the metal strips 
from the wheels to the shorter 
edge of each. 

“I want to do something 
too,” Coralee begged. 

Red nodded to the Roost. It 
had four supporting columns of 
stone, one under each corner, 
about a foot high. The space 
between was clear. 


“We're going to shove these — 


runners under the floor,”’ he ex- 
plained. “You take a shovel, 
Coralee, and see that there’s 
plenty of snow under there for 


the runners to rest on. In some 
places, the wind’s blown 
enough under, but in others the 
ground’s about bare.” 

“I get your idea!” Coralee’s 
face blazed with delight. “It’s 
going to work, Red!” 

“Tt still sounds silly to me!” 
said Chink sourly. 

“Me too,” Kegs agreed. 

Red did not answer. If his 
scheme did not work, the Spar- 
tans would lose their clubhouse. 

When the- runners were 
ready, the Spartans shoved them 
under the Roost, one on the east 
side, one on the west, just in- 
side the stone supports. They 
braced them there with boards 
nailed on each side of the two- 
by-tens. 

“Now,” said Red with a 
sigh, ‘“we’re ready to take down 
the stone supports and let the 
Roost down on the runners. I'll 
work on one corner. The rest of 
you work two on a corner 
and pry the stones out, one at a 
time.” 

They set to work with wreck- 
ing bars and hammers, anything 
that could help loosen the 
stones. Each time they pried one 
loose, the shed lurched down, 
until at last the Roost rested 
safely on the runners. 

“What next?” demanded 
David, his face flushed with the 
excitement of watching the 
Roost settle. 

“If Andy’ll back the tractor 
in,” said Red, “the rest of us 
will circle the Roost with these 
tow chains and hitch onto the 
tractor.” 

Eagerly, each Spartan took 
his place. The next few min- 
utes would tell whether Red’s 
scheme would succeed or fail. 

“Say when,” called Andy, 
wheeling the tractor in and 
leaving its engine running, 
ready for the long drag. 
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“O. K.,” called Red; and the 
Spartans stood back while Andy 
eased the tractor into motion. 

There was a crunching and 
grinding sound. The tractor 
moved slowly forward; and the 
Roost moved with it, creaking 
and protesting but sliding along 
as surely as a wagonload of hay 
might have done. 

A shout went up from all but 
Andy and Red. Andy was too 
busy keeping the pull slow and 
steady to let his attention waver. 
Red was too anxious that the 
last inch of space should be cov- 
ered before he rejoiced. 

A runner hit a hidden rock. 
The tractor ground to a halt. 
With wrecking bars and shov- 
els, the Spartans dug the rock 
out and cleared the path. La- 
boriously the tractor and the 
Roost took up their way. When 
at last they reached the spot Mr. 
Harrison had pointed out to 
them and the tractor came to a 
halt, everyone cheered. 

“We can leave the runners 
under or build new supports,” 
said Red happily. 

“Sure,” said Chink. “We can 
do that any time! But I’m sorry 
I was so cranky and made things 
hard for you, Red. It was just 
that——” 

He stammered and his gaze 
faltered. 

“I know,” said Red. “You 
didn’t want to see the Roost 
wrecked any more than I did.” 

Kegs grinned. “Everyone’s 
happy! We still have a club- 
house, thanks to Red’s magic 
and George Washington’s 
showing him how to dream!” 


Jesus Grew in Love 
(Continued from page 16) 


and hammer, and plane aside 
and went into the wilderness to 
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hear the new prophet. As John 
was preaching Jesus walked to- 
ward him through the crowd. 
He wished to be baptized. 

John had an understanding 
heart. “It is I who need to be 
baptized by You.” 

Jesus insisted. He wished to 

rience this form of wor- 
ship. “Let us fulfill all acts of 
righteousness,” He answered. 

While many people looked 
on Jesus was baptized in the 
river Jordan. When He came 
up out of the water the heav- 
ens opened before Him and 
He saw the Spirit of God de- 
scending like a dove and light- 
ing upon Him. His ears caught 
the heavenly blessing: “This is 
My beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased.” 

Beloved Son! Jesus’ heart 
sang with God’s acknowl- 
edgment. Beloved Son! Since 
the days when He was a twelve- 
year-old boy Jesus had recog- 
nized God as His Father. Now 


God had put His approval and 


blessing on that kinship. 
Beloved Son! God’s Son! Di- 
vine love bound God and Jesus 
together. No more could Jesus 
return to the life He had 
known. He went instead into 
the wilderness to be alone with 
God, to learn what it was that 
God would have Him do. 
Through God’s love Jesus now 
belonged to the world. 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


God, bless each loved one 
seated here 
And heed our earnest 
prayer; 
We join in praise and thanks 
to You 
For food and loving care. 


You Can Make It 


By Russell J. Robinson 
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ERE IS an easy, interesting project for you to make. It could 
H lead to a rather profitable and pleasant business venture. 

Practically everyone has numerous photographs of loved ones. 
They may be of the baby, Mother, Dad, or someone in the armed 
forces. Most of these photos lie around in albums or bureau 
drawers and are never seen. You can make them both ornamental 
and useful. 

Simply take any photo and with a pair of sharp scissors cut 
carefully around the head of the subject. When you come to the 
neck, cut at a slight angle. This looks better than a straight cut. 
Do not use a photo subject which is more than an inch or an inch 
and a half wide. ; 

Now you will need a strip of plywood an eighth of an inch in 
thickness. If this is unobtainable, pressed board will do. Outline 
the photo carefully on the board, and cut out with a scroll or 
coping saw. Smooth the edges with fine sandpaper. Next mount 
the photo carefully on the board, using airplane cement or “dope.” 
This you can obtain at any hobby shop for a few cents. 

_There are two methods of wearing these photos—as a neck- 
lace and as a brooch. To make the necklace carefully screw into 
the edge of the photo, at the top, a very small screw eye. This 
should be not more than a quarter of an inch in length. Screw 
eyes can be had at the hardware counter of your local five-and-ten 
store. Through the “eyes” you can run a narrow ribbon or a small 
chain. 

To make a brooch you will need a pin of the type known as 
“baby pins.” These pins are the small, flat variety and can be easily 
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A Lollipop Valentine 


By Alice C. Hoffman 


FRM A lollipop and a handkerchief you can make a pretty 
valentine that will be useful as well. Cut from an old maga- 
zine a child’s face that will fit the lollipop and paste or fasten it 
in place. If you cannot find a face to cut out, draw or paint one on 
white paper. 

Paste little red heart cutouts of paper on the handkerchief 
which is to be the dress of the lollipop girl. Fold the hanker- 
chief and tie it firmly around the stick right below the candy part. 
Flare the skirt, then tie a bright bit of narrow ribbon around the 
neck making a bow in front. 

Write a short valentine message on a stiff piece of paper or on a 
heart and tie it to the stick so that it comes out in front where the 
edges of the folded handkerchief come together. 


attached to the back of the mounted photo with airplane cement. 
Center the pin carefully so that, when worn, it will sit properly. 

Make up several of these brooches from photos of your own 
to use as samples. When you get an order, the purchaser will supply 
you with the photos he wishes to have mounted. You should 
be able to get twenty-five to thirty-five cents for each one if it 
is well done. 

Another item that you may add to your venture is our national 
emblem. Several sizes of gummed-paper American flags are sold 
by most stationers and dime stores. Mount these on pins and 
offer them at ten or fifteen cents each. 


28 February 


The Prize Valentine 


(Continued from page 6) 


talking as if nothing unpleasant 
had occurred. 

“And all because Elsie was so 
quick to forgive me,” said Jill 
thoughtfully that night. “If I 
had accepted Annette’s apology 
instead of acting like a grouch, 
we would be friends now too.” 

But Jill had let things go so 
far she did not know just the 
best way of making up with 
Annette. She thought that per- 
haps Dave might ask the Frisky 
Four to go coasting again after 
school and that would be a 
good opportunity. She waited 
anxiously all day for the closing 
of school but Dave and Billy 
went hurrying off together and 
Annette stayed in to help Miss 
Orr. 

The next day was Saint 
Valentine’s Day. The frosty 
wind of winter had been 
replaced by a warmer one. The 
snow was melting rapidly and 
running off the lawns in trickles. 
Green patches of grass showed 
here and there. The ice on the 
little brook that flowed through 


the town was breaking with | 


loud snaps and crackles. Before 
many weeks passed the pussy 
willows and daffodils would ap- 
pear and fat red-breasted robins 
would be hopping about. But 
Jill doubted if she would en- 
joy any of these things if mat- 
ters were not right between her 
and Annette. 

“Oh, brace up!” she finally 
told herself. “If I really want 
to do the right thing and square 
myself with Annette, and I do, 
I'll get the chance.” 

Miss Orr told her class that 
instead of their regular compo- 
sition work each one was to 
write a valentine. “They will 
all be read,” she said, “and a 
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prize given for the best one.” 

“This is my chance,” thought 
jill. “I'll write a valentine for 
Annette that will let her and 
everyone in the room know I 
want to be friends again and 
that I’m sorry for the way I’ve 
acted.” 

Some of the pupils declared 
they always bought their valen- 
tines and did not know how to 
write one. 

“Well, select something you 
think is pretty nice and tell in 
what way it is like your valen- 
tine,’ laughed Miss Orr. 
“You've all heard 

“ “Roses are red, 
Violets are blue; 
Sugar is sweet, 
And so ate you.’ 

“Well, I like spring,’ 
thought Jill, as she got her pen- 
cil and paper ready. Then she 
glanced at Annette. 

Yes, Annette really was like 
spring. Her bright golden hair 
reminded one of yellow tulips, 
and her pinafore was the color 


of the new green grass Jill had 


seen peeping through the snow. 
Annette was gentle too, like 
the soft little breezes that blew 
late in April. 

Jill went to work and soon 
forgot everybody and every- 


thing around her. When Miss. 


Orr announced that the time 
was up and a monitor would 
collect their rhymes, Jill handed 


hers in. Her heart was beating 
fast. 

. Miss Orr had many a good 
laugh as she read the verses. 
Jill sat hardly breathing while 
she waited for Miss Orr to read 
hers. What if Annette didn’t 
like it? What if Miss Orr 
thought she had tried to do 
something she couldn’t? It was 
the very last one Miss Orr read. 


“To My Valentine” 
By Jill Seton 


“My valentine is like the spring 

When tulips gay are blow- 

ing, 
When pussy willows dance 
about, 

And new green grass is 

growing, 
When brooks throw off their 
icy coats 

To trickle down a hill. 

My valentine’s name is An- 
nette, 

And I’m her old friend, 
jill.” 

“I like that, Jill!” exclaimed 
Miss Orr. “I’m sure Annette 
will be proud to receive your 
valentine.” 

When the class voted Jill’s 
valentine the winner of the 
prize the applause was long and 


Your Little Map 


The way you look and what you say 
And little things you do 
Make up a map for all to see, 


A little map of you. 


A smile will show you’re happy; 


So wear one every day 


To show to everyone you meet 
That you are feeling gay. 


By Kathryn S. Gibson 


loud. But Jill scarcely heard it, 
for Annette had turned around 
in her seat and was smiling at 
her. 

“The prize is a book of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s poems,” said 


Miss Orr, holding up the vol- ~ 


ume so all could see it. “You 
may come and get it, Jill.” 

Stevenson’s poems! Jill loved 
them. But so did Annette. Jill 
took a long breath and said: 

“Miss Orr, will you please 
put my valentine in it and give 
it to Annette?” 

When school was out and 


Annette waited for her, Jill felt 


like herself for the first time in 
five days. 

“The Frisky Four are invited 
over to my place to see the new 
stamp album Mom gave me for 
a valentine,” said Billy rushing 
up. “Is everybody rarin’ to 
come?” 

“Of course!” shouted Jill, 
then added quickly: ““Can’t we 
make it the Frisky Five? Elsie 
Moore would like to be one of 
us, I know. She’s new and not 
very well acquainted and lives 
right here in our neighbor- 
hood.” 

“Surest thing you know,” said 
Billy. 

“T’ll call her,” said Jill, and 
as her voice rang out loud and 
clear she was glad to notice that 
the lump in her throat was 
gone. 


A friendly word of greeting 


Will welcome someone new; 


And there are always little tasks 


For willing hands to do. 


So do be careful what you say 


And also what you do; 


For everything you do and say 
Will make a map of you. 
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UR GREATEST happiness 

comes through service to 
others. Winter with its ice and 
snow gives us a fine opportunity 
to serve our feathered friends. 
If you haven’t a regular feed- 
ing station where grain, bread 
crumbs, meat scraps, corn meal, 
and beef suet can be placed, a 
box lid or even a tin pan nailed 
to the top of a post will make 
a good one. Be sure that you 
place it far enough away from 
buildings and trees so that a cat 
cannot reach the birds when 
they come to feed. 

You will be surprised at the 
many kinds of birds your 
feeder will attract to your yard. 
Joy in watching their antics and 
satisfaction in the thought that 
you are helping a friend will 
amply repay you. Write to us 
about your experience with 
birds. Send your letters to WEE 
WiIspoM, 917 Tracy Ave., Kan- 
sas City 6, Mo. 


Dear Editor: 1 have been read- 


ing the Pet page in Wrz WisDoM. 
I enjoy it very much, and I decided 
to write about my pet. My pet is a 
very tiny Shetland pony. We named 
her Molly. She is twelve years old 
now. I taught her to kiss me. She 
does this in a funny manner. I put 
my face under her mouth and she 
wiggles her lips. When I first got 
her she would buck whenever I tried 
to get on her. Now I can get on her 
without her even twitching an ear. 
—Joyce Brose. 


Dear Editor: 1 have many pets, 
but the one I love most is my pet 
horse, whose name is Navajo. He is 
a seven-year-old roan paint horse. 
His birthday is in the same month 
as mine. 

He was a polo pony before we 
bought him, and he knows how to 
herd cattle and can shake hands. 
I love him very much.—Mabel 
Gresham. 


Dear Editor: 1 am six years, and 
I have a cow for a pet. We call her 
Desdemona. She will jump over 
any fence to get to green tomatoes. 
She likes green tomatoes better than 
corn. What would you do with such 
a cow?—Enmily Elizabeth Fritzsche. 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


my friend. I inclose 
Friend’s name 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 


Street 


30 February 


Sam No Quit 


(Continued from page 9) 


“Hurry, dear,” her mother 
called. “Father says they are 

Karen bundled up and started 
out. How cold it was! She cut 
through the park, but her hands 
and feet felt like stumps by the 
time she had walked the three 
blocks to the store. 

It was filled with customers, 
women in moccasins and bright 
wool blankets, children with 
their straight black hair still 
uncombed, and men with high 
felt hats and braids. 

Karen felt a wave of repul- 
sion sweeping over her again at 
the thought of having to live 
among such people; but Ken 
Forrester, who clerked in the 
store after school and on Satur- 
days, called to her as she came 
in. “Get busy here, you drone. 
Get a pound of that twenty- 
three-cent coffee back there and 
a loaf of bread for this little 
girl. Right back on the shelf— 
no, behind you. Bite you if you 
don’t watch it. And hurry up. 
Minnie Fox is a long way from 
home and on a cold day too. He 
gave Minnie’s stringy hair a 
friendly pull. “Go on over there 
by the stove, Minnie, and warm 
up good.” 

If it had not been for Ken 
Forrester, Karen felt that she 
never could have endured that 
first awful day in the store at 
the Crow Agency. He was so 
full of life and fun. He knew 
everyone and kept up a running 
fire of greetings to the custom- 
ers, and orders to her and 
Sharon. 

It was during a lull in trade 
that Long Braids came in. He 
said “hi” to Mr. Sherman and 
made a few signs to Ken. Ken 


signed back and laughed, but 


What Can Your Pat Do? 
a 
N 
Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. W-2-46 : 


the old Indian did not change 
expression. He just stood a 
while and walked out. 

Sharon said, “We'll have to 
find a new name for him, 
Karen. Long Braids won't do. 
It doesn’t mean a thing in these 
parts. Every Indian I’ve seen 
today has long braids.” 

“How about switching to 
Sam No Quit,” Ken asked. 
“That’s his name. Earned it at a 
sun dance during World War 
“You mean old stiff-legs can 
dance?” Karen’s voice was in- 
credulous. 

“You just bet he can dance. 
Even yet he can outdance all 
the young bucks,” Ken an- 
swered. 

“But how did he get his 
name?” Sharon asked. “Sounds 
like there might be a story about 
that.” 

“Well, you see, the Crows 
put on a sun dance to pray for 
peace during World War I, and 
when their sixty hours were up 
they all stopped except Sam No 
Quit. He felt that peace was so 
important he just went right on 
dancing for another day and 
another night. Didn’t eat or 
drink a thing.” 

Mr. Sherman was busy at the 
cash box. “Anyone know what 
happened to that twenty-dollar 
bill that was here this morn- 
ing?” he called across to them. 

No one answered. Then 
Sharon said, “Why it must be 
there. I saw it a while ago.” 

“So did I,” Ken said. 

“Well, it doesn’t seem to be 
here now.” 

“TH bet old Long Braids 
stole it,” Karen said. 

Ken snorted. “How could 
he? All the time he was in here 
he stood right there in the mid- 
dle of the floor. Anyway I never 


(Turn to inside back cover) 


Arithmetic Puzzle 


By Ollie James Robertson 


F YOU will add and sub- 
tract the pictures and letters 
as indicated below, you will get 
the names of two prominent 


characters in the Bible. One is ~ 


from the Old Testament and 
one is from the New. Who are 
they? 


| 


= | 


Do You Know Me? 
By Lelia H. Jakes 


I am a boy from the New 
Testament. When I was a child 
I remember seeing Jesus when 
He came to our house. I was an 
early missionary. The first let- 
ters of the words that answer 
these questions will tell my 
name. 


The father of Joseph. 

A common tree in Palestine. 

A wicked king. 

Mother-in-law of Ruth. 

He was left in a basket. 

The brother of Moses. 

A citizen of Rome. 

What David and Saul were. 
Do you know what great mis- 
sionary I knew well? 


A SE Puzzle 
By Lillian M. Horton 


All answers begin with SE. 
A mariner. 

A division of time. 
Known only to a few. 
Made by a dressmaker. 
A school. 

Quiet. 

A furbearing animal. 
That which grows. 

To possess by force. 

. To choose. 


Bible Puzzle 
By Lillie M. Jordan 
I am a dark and solemn bird; 
I carried meat and bread. 
A holy man sat by a brook; 
By me that man was fed. 


Farm-Buildings Puzzle 

By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 

Can you take the farm build- 
ings, shed, coop, barn, silo, and 
place them so that the last letter 
of each word reading down- 
ward gives the name of a place 
where ducks have the most fun 
on a farm? 

(Answers inside back cover) 
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God’s Day and Night 
By Rosemarie Costello (10 years) 
Woodland, Maine 


I wonder why it’s dark at night 
And is so light by day; 

Why couldn’t it be turned around 
To be the other way? 

Why not stars and moon all day 
And sun shine out at night? 

But if God wanted it this way, 
I'm sure it’s quite allright. 


Georgia Greeting to WEE 


WISDOM 
By Dorothy Lee Robinson 
(11 years) 
Waycross, Ga. 


Take a bit of Georgia sunshine; 
Add a drop of sparkling dew, 
Just a pinch of crimson sunset, 
And a rose of tender hue; 
Just a slice of fondest wishes, 
And a violet or two.’ 
Mix them well: a Georgia greet- 
ing— 
And I am sending it to you. 


Children of Ao-Tea-Roa 
(The Long White Cloud) 
By John, Jan, and Beverley Gun- 
ning (12, 10, and 7 years) 
Near Foxton, New Zealand 


We are young New Zealanders, 
Happy, fancy free, 
We love our country, home, and 
friends. 
We sing and dance with glee. 


We are young New Zealanders, 
One, two, and three; 

We all enjoy WEE WisDom, 
Which comes across the sea. 


We are young New Zealanders, 
British subjects three. 

We send love to the U. S. A,, 
Land of the brave and free. 


32 February 


A Snowstorm 
By Ann Chisholm (12 years) 
Boston, Mass, 


A brisk, invigorating wind blew 


- about the bare trees as the sky be- 


came darker. Soon little white flakes 
seemed to fall everywhere. As I 

ted from my window the snow 

ame thicker. Now the earth was 
covered with a fleecy white blanket. 
The trees looked like weird ghosts 
swaying about. The ice looked like 
glass. People going back and forth 
made their feet crunch in the snow. 

Now the ice was covered with 
small colored figures skating mer- 
rily about. Children coasting on the 
steep hill were laughing and shout- 
ing joyfully. It soon became dark, 
and all that was seen was the bright 
moon shining on the sparkling 
snow and glassy ice. This day was 
gone forever. 


To Mother 
By Shirley, Barbara, and Karolyn 
Swenson (9, 6, and 5 years) 
Pleasant Grove, Utah 


“We love you, Mother,” 
Said three little girls. 
“We'll bob our little braids and 
curls. 
We'll shine our daddy’s desk just 


SO, 
And make your's shine too, we 
know. 
We'll help you all we can today, 
Because it is your birthday.” 


God Cares 
By Aleda Belle Deckard 
(9 years) 

Sullivan, Ind. 
God will take care of you 
Through every care and fear. 
God loves us very much indeed, 
And He is always near. 


My Poor Train 
By Robert A. C. Staples 


(7 years) 
West St. John, N. B., Canada 


I got a train for Christmas; 
I ran it on the floor, 

And it wasn’t five minutes 
Before it hit the door. 


The Storm 
By Glenwood Fay Chism 
(11 years) 
McCredie, Mo. 


The wind was blowing, the sky was 
black; 

I called for my dog, whose name 
was Jack. 


We hurried the sheep along the 
way; 

When we got home the sky was 
gray. 


We were wet, the sheep were too; 
Who wouldn’t be in that heavy 
dew? 


Skiing 
By Donna Angela Legge 
(12 years) 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada 
Skiing is something that gives you a 
thrill; 
Going swifter and swifter down a . 
great hill, 
Hoping against hope that you 
won't tumble or fall 
As you near the bottom and slow 
down to a stall. 


O’er the white snow we silently 


Black a the trees, blue is the 
Like great birds sailing through the 


air 
Without any worries, without any 
cares. 
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Cooky, My Cocker Spaniel 
By Jean E. Conway (11 years) 
Ogden, Utah 


What’s my Cooky made of? 

A wagging tail and eyes of brown 

And curly ears a-hanging down; 

A little nose that’s cold and wet; 

A flyaway topknot on his head; 

Four little feet that make no sound, 

And a shining coat of golden 
brown; 

A little ay tongue and a bark so 
bol 


And a little heart that’s made of 
gold: 
That’s what my Cooky’s made of. 
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In January 
By Darl Kiehl (8 years) 
Auburndale, Wis. 


The snow is falling, 

The wind is calling 
In January. 

The cold is stinging, 

The bells are ringing 
In January. 


China 
By Joan Denny (11 
Stevensville, M 


Oh, China is a lovely land, 

With fields of rice on every hand; 

With fishing junks upon the sea 

And things so strange, it seems to 
me. 


The coolies in the cotton fields 

Appear so quaint with low, flat 
heels, 

Their yellow faces, broad-brimmed 
hats, 

And pigtails hanging down their 
backs. 


The quaint old cities that we see 
Make her a land of mystery. 

Around her lies .a great old wall, 
And bright blue skies are over all. 


Our Mirror 
By Jeanne Ruth Haeger (6 years) 
Bellflower, if. 


I look in our mirror, 
And what do I see? 
I see a little girl 
Who is just like me. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem or 
story is for May, send it now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give = name, na and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 


ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas _ 


City 6, Mo. 


Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age. 


We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


My Valentine 
By Judy Arlene Squires (9 years) 
Ridgeway, Wis. 


I have a pretty valentine 
The mailman brought one day; 
I knew it came from someone 
Who lived quite far away. 
I looked right at the postmark 
And knew it was no other 
Than a greeting sent to me 
From Grandpa and Grand- 
mother. 


My Pillow 
By Ruth Ann Holmes (8 years) 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


I have a little pillow 
So fluffy and so white; 

I'm glad I have a pillow 
When I come home at night. 


Sailing 
By Darlene Dobias (8 years) 
Scottville, Mich. 
Sailing, sailing, sailing on the sea; 
Sailing, sailing, sailing on till tea, 
Thinking of Mother, who is wait- 
ing for me. 


The Snow 
By Barry Millman (10 years) 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 
I love to watch the snow come 


down. 
It covers trees and bushes brown; 


And while the sun is dull all day, | 


Below the little children play. 


And then in school 

Where it’s quite cool, 

Although the good old fires burn, 
Big children still their lessons learn. 


The Song of the Wind 
By Vona Jean Campbell 
(11 years) 
Quinlan, Okla. 


The wind plays music through the 
trees ; 
The wind is running o’er the keys. 


The wind sings songs of love and 
cheer; 
It brings sweet music of the year. 


The wind sings songs so bold and 
clear; 
The dreary wind then drops a tear. 


The wind is sad and happy too: 
You think of things you love to do. 


So listen close and hear the blend 
Of sweet music by the wind. 


Sunday Morning 


By Janet Bierbaum (10 years) 
Louisville, Ky. 


Children are singing, 
And bells are ringing, 
And people are bringing 
Gifts to God. 


Mother’s Hats 


By Jo Anne Reeser (11 years) 
Lancaster, Penn. 


Mother buys such funny hats, 
With ribbons and lace on top; 

One looks like two big snow-balls, 
And one looks like a mop. 


Mother buys such funny hats. 
There are some that make me 
groan; 
But Ill have to think as Mother 
thinks 
And let her hats alone. 
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Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for 
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Sam No Quit 


(Continued from page 31) 


heard of him ever stealing so 
much as a pin.” 
: “Well Pll bet one of these 
¥ Indians stole it anyway,” Karen 
insisted. 

Everyone began to hunt. On 
and off, between customers, the 
search went on through most of 
the afternoon. The cash was 
counted over and over and ev- 
ery till of the box examined by 
each searcher. The floor was 
swept and all papers and boxes 
under the counter were gone 
over time and again. 

Karen was the most untiring. 
She checked every possible 
crack and corner where the bill 
might have disappeared. 

I don’t know why I keep 
looking, she thought. I know 
some Indian has it. I was right 
all the time about this place and 
these people. Her wish of the 
P night before kept coming into 

her mind and it made her un- 

easy. Was this just the begin- 
ning? Would things keep go- 
ing wrong in her father’s busi- 
ness ? 

(To be continued ) 


Answers to Puzzles 


Arithmetic Puzzle 
1. David. 
2. Peter. 


Do You Know Me? 
John Mark. 


A SE Puzzle 


1. Seaman. 2. Second. 3. Secret. 
4. Seam. 5. Seminary. 6. Serene. 7. 
Seal. 8. Seed. 9. Seize. 10. Select. 


Bible Puzzle 


Raven. 


Farm-Buildings Puzzle 


= Coop, silo, barn, shed. 


ATTENTION: Parents 
and Sunday Schoolteachers 


Do you need help in training very young children 
along spiritual lines in a happy, normal way? As 
you know, it is in the early years of his life that 
the foundation should be laid for the child’s right 
development, and Unity School of Christianity has 
paid special attention to the means of such training. 
After much research and testing Unity now pub- 
lishes a series of simple lessons for the young child, 
called 


Beginners’ Course 


Nonsectarian in nature, these lessons are planned 
around Bible stories and simple prayers to develop 
in the child a natural love of God, faith in God, and 
an understanding of his relation to God. Making use 
of interesting, attractive, up-to-date methods of 
teaching, the course offers such simple devices as 
cutouts, pictures to color, and things to make as a 
means of stimulating the child’s interest in God’s 
human family, His bird family, His animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. 

The Beginners’ Course provides Sunday school- 
teachers with valuable materials for child training, 
and it may also be easily and advantageously used 
in the home. Each lesson in this course, which 
covers a period of one year, will delight you with 
its thoroughness and adaptability to the child mind. 
Each item in these lessons has been carefully and 
lovingly prepared during years of study and actual 
experience. 

Why not begin this year to give the children in 
your care the advantage of the advanced ideas of 
child training in the Beginners’ Course? The com- 
plete set of lessons is $1. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


PRIZE FOR 
WEE WISDOM 


_—_ was an air of sup- 
pressed excitement in the 
classroom as Miss Ellsworth lifted 
the valentine box from under her 
desk. It was a beautiful box, cov- 
ered with red cre 
decorated with gold hearts. 

“We are going to have a con- 
test,” Miss Ellsworth was saying. 
“After all the valentines have 
been distributed you are to select 
your most unusual valentine, put 
your name on it, and drop it in 
the box. The winner will receive 
a beautiful new box of paints and 
a coloring book.” 

For some time all that could be 
heard was the tearing of paper as 
the valentines were opened, and 
then one by one the children be- 
gan to come forward and drop 
valentines into the box. 

Johnny was the last to come 


paper 


forward. He had not received any 
pretty lacy valentines—only the 
funny kind—except the one he 
was entering in the contest. He 
was a little worried. He did not 
feel at all sure that Miss Ellsworth 
would recognize his valentine, 
and it oom not go through the 
slot in the valentine box. After 
several futile attempts to push it 
through he laid it on the desk and 
returned to his seat. 

Miss Ellsworth began to pull 
the valentines out of the box one 
by one, holding them up to be 
judged. As she pulled the last one 
out she said, “We'll take a vote 
on which one is the most un- 
usual.” 

With rapidly beating heart, 
Johnny raised his hand. When 
Miss Ellsworth motioned him to 
speak, he said in a faint voice, 


“There is a valentine on the desk 
you haven’t seen, Miss Ellsworth.” 

She picked it up and looked at 
it for a moment before showing it 
to the class. When she held it up 
a murmur ran through the room. 

“Johnny’s valentine is the 
winner,” she announced after all 
the votes had been taken. “It is 
one we all can enjoy. Do you 
know what it is, children? It is 
Wee Wisdom, a magazine for 
boys and girls. The one who sent 
this valentine to Johnny knows 
what boys and girls like.” 

Wee Wisdom is not only an un- 
usual valentine, but one will 
please any boy or girl of five to 
thirteen. If you want to send a 
valentine that will give pee 
all the year through, send a sub- 
scription for Wee Wisdom. 

Wee Wisdom is only $1 a year. 


917 Tracy 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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